66   HAUPTMANN AND SILESIA
Relations between Sokolov and Hauptmann were excellent. Plain in appearance but well-bred, kind and cultured, the colonel had captured the old man's affections. He discussed works of literature with him— Classical, German, Russian, his own. Sokolov was astonishingly familiar with Hauptmann's works. He wanted to obtain the best possible treatment for Hauptmann, whom he admired so much.
When he visited him on April 7, 1946, he declared bluntly: "This time I am here in my official capacity. I am bringing you the last offer of the Soviet Military Administration. All Germans, without exception, are now to be evacuated from the Hirschberg district. The Polish government insists on it. Even you, my dear Doctor Hauptmann, can no longer remain here without endangering yourself." "Well then, let's go . . ."
Hauptmann's words had been said so softly that the colonel had not understood them at first. Margarete confirmed Hauptmann's assent. But again, no time limit was set. Relieved, Colonel Sokolov returned to Liegnitz.
Later the old man cried out with emotion, "Gretchen, can I leave my Silesia alone?"
His faithful wife sought to calm him. "Soon the whole land will be deserted. You can no longer help the people who have been driven out."
To provide for all eventualities, packing began at Wiesenstein. The quiet rooms echoed with the sounds of the moving of furniture, of hammering and sawing. Hauptmann seemed to take no interest in it. Upstairs in the Biedermeier room, he listened to readings or he dictated. One evening he said to Anni and Sister Maxa, a nurse who had been in the house for several months: "But you won't get me away from Wiesenstein."
He had decided to die there. The symbol of his death in steadfast loyalty to Silesia was to glow through the darkness of Germany's catastrophe.
And yet his physical health during those bright May days of 1946 was excellent. Once again he was able to walk alone along the path through the park, around the house, and down to the gate. In the verdant meadow he saw the chubby little neighbor girl, Lenchen, looking very charming and lively, and this sight gave him great pleasure.
That evening he asked to see the Franciscan cowl that he had acquired many years before at the monastery of Santa Margherita. He expressed the wish to be buried in it.
The next morning Sister Maxa found him absorbed in the reading of the New Testament. He asked her to underline a passage in red pencil. "I've had this little book since the days of my youth, when I wanted to become a farmer. It goes in my coffin!" The passage that he was concerned with, from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, chapter 12, verse 4, goes as follows: "He was caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter."